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Interesting Trial of the Murderers of George Chennel 
and Elizabeth Parsons. 


SURREY ASSIZES.—GUILDFORD, Avcusr 12. 
THE KING V. CHENNEL AND CHALCRAEPRT. 


T anearly hour this morning the court, and all the avenues 
leading to it, were filled up, so great was the public auxicty to 
hear the trial of these prisoners. 

At eight Mr. Serjeant Lens proceeded to the court, when the pri- 
soners, George Chennel and William Chalcraft, were arraigned for 
the wilful murder of George Chennel, at Godalming, on the 10th of 
November, 1817, and on a second indictment, for the murder of Eli 
zabeth Wilson, by fracturing the skull with a hammer, and cutting 
their throats. 

Mr. Gurney then stated the case to the jury. In bis preliminary 
observations, he said, that even the horrid crime of murder had its 
gradations of atrocity. It was aggravated when committed by the 
strong upon the feeble—when by the servant against his master— 
and above all, when by the son against his aged father. The last 
was the dreadful charge imputed to the prisorers—the one was the 
son, the other the servant of the deceased. The deceased, Mr. 
Chennel, was a respectable tradesman at Godalming, and a man of 
considerable property. ‘The prisoner, Chennel, was a son, and the 
other prisoner his carman, and had been so for many years, he 
having a little farm in addition to his trade of a currier. Elizabeth 
Wilson, the other person murdered, was a harmless old woman, who 
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had long been his-housekeeper. The prisoner Chennel usually 
took his meals at his father’s, but tid not fodge. On the morning o 
Tuesday, the 11th of November last, about seven o'clock, the towa 
of Godalming was alarmed with the account that Mr. Chennel and 
his housekeeper were both found murdered in their house, which was 
in the middle of the street at Godalming—the old gentleman in his 
bed, aud the housekeeper in the front kitchen. They were Jast seen 
alive about eight on the Monday evening, and from circumstances 
the murder must have been committed from nine to ten. The old 
gentleman went to bed usually at nine, his housekeeper about ten, 
He was found in bed, and therefore it was done after he had retired; 
she was found in the kitchen, not having been to bed, and the work 
which lay near ber was a shirt of the prisoner’s, which she was mend- 
ing. It was therefore presuimed, that it wis before her usual time of 
going to rest. The person also who lived in the next house, and 
whose bed-room adjoined Mr. C.’s, went to bed at ten, and could 
hear any thing that passed in bis-reom, but did not hear any noise 
after that bour. In addition to this, a person was passing the house 
about half-past nine, and heard a scream, and afterwards something 
fell, but did not suspect any thing of the dreadful deed which was 
then most probably in perpétration. ‘The next morning, when ¢ 
farming servant of Mr. C.’s came to the stables for the horses, about 
six, he found Chalcraft there as usual, and it was the conduct of 
Chalcraft that excited suspicion against him. They -dressed their 
horses, and went to the house of the deceased, thinking, as usual, the 
old gentleman wad ‘his housekeeper would be stirring at tht hour, 
The door was opencd, but no ove appeared ; at length Chaleratft went 
into the front kitehen, and the other heard him calling his master, 
but. no answer. Now it would be proved, that the murdered body of 
the housckeeper laid in such a position, that when he opertid the 
doo: he mt ‘thave seen it, and have stepped over it to get to the stair 
foot door, and therefore his affeeting not to see it was a matter of 
great suspicion. — In addition to this, when the alarm was given, he 
said his master was murdered up staits, before he, of ahy one, had 
been up stairs. fle was known to be the constant companisn of the 
prisoner Chennel, and therefore he was immediately sent for, tind 08 
searching the box of Chénnel two 1/7. Bank-notes were found, one 
slightly tinged with blood, which notes would be traced tw the pos 
session of the father a few days before. Chennel acknowledged the 
notes had been his father’s, and said his father gave them te himon 
the preceeding Sunday ; he should, however, call evidence to prove 
that the prisoner, in the early part of Monday could not pay a sem 
of Std. but about ten on Monday evening, after the murder wos 
supposed to be committed, he went to the Richmond Arms, in that 
town, and sqtiand*red away money very profusely. As they wer 
both suspected, they were required to say where they had been, and 
whether they’ were together on the Monday evening. ‘They both 
acreed they had not seen each other since the preceding Friday. The 
falsity of this statement would be proved, for both Cléicratt and 
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Chennel were seen on the spot at half past nine on the evening of 
themurder, and Chennel was seen standing at the very passage which 
led ta the deceased’s house,and a witness afterwards passing by saw a 
woman walking backwards and forwards before the door, apparently 
onthe watch. This woman, it was now evident, was one Sarah 
Hurst, an accomplice; and Chalcraft was seen walking towards his 
home, Hurst following him, and Chennel at the same time went 
back to the Richmond Arms which he had left some time before ;. he 
insisting that he went out to look after a woman, and was gone so 
short atime, that the pipe he left behind was burning when he re- 
turned. It was also singular, that Chalcraft had a short time before 
deelared that “ there would he a bigger blow up before long than 
Gedal ming had ever scen.” With respect to the prisoner Chennel he 
was separated from his wife, and was in the habit of using invectives 
against his, father and the old woman. These were the circum- 
stances of suspicion, but in addition to this, he should call Mary 
Hurst, the accomplice of the deed. ‘The jury knew that an aceon- 
plice was an infamous character, and ought not to be believed unless 
confirmed by other testimony, and, in justice to the prisoner, he was 
hound to state that this accomplice, Llurst, had accused A and B— 
he would not mention names, who, upon investigation, were clearly 
innocent. They would hear the whole case and decide impartially. 

For the prosecution there were then called about thirty witnesses. 

George Woods and Charles Coston proved seeing the old peaple 
alive about eight on Monday, the 10th November. 

John Currington, the farming servant, stated, that on Tuesday 
morning, about half-past six, he went to the stables behind the house ; 
be found Chaleraft there; the side door of the kitchen was open, but 
his master was not up, nor the housekeeper, He and Chalcraft 
weakfasted in the back kitchen, and as ne one appeared, Chalcratt 
id he would call them. He heard him open the door leading to 
the kitchen, and call “ Master,” but no reply was given. The 
wituess afterwards went, and on opening the door he saw a puddle of 
blood, and the housekeeper dead ; he put his finger down,and touched 
the blood, They then both rau away into the street and alarmed 
the neigh beurs. 

W. th. Coston, the next door neighbour, stated, that he went to 
bedatten; his door way faced Chennel’s kitchen door, and at ten 
there was no light, and all was quiet ; in the morning he was alarmed 
with others. Chaleraft was standing opposite the house, and said 
Qld Bet and his master were both murdered. He, with others, 
sarehed the house; the heads were fractured, and the throats cut. 
Several persons, who had assembled at the alarm, were examined, 
and they agreed that the old gentleman was found in his bed, and 
the housekeeper in the kitehen, in her clothes. Chennel, the son, 
was sent far to his lodgings. ile went up stairs at the request of 
some, and, as described by one witness, he gave a_ side look at his 
father’s corpse, and then sat down, and covered his face with his 
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hands. In the house was found a hammer, with which the skulls of 
the deceased had been fractured,and a case knife covered with blood, 
with which the throats had been cut. The mouey in the old man’s 
breeches, about 6/. had not been touched; but the till in the shop 
had been forced, and its contents taken away. 

One witness, named Keene, said, he thought he saw a spot of 
blood on Chalcraft’s frock, near the elbow. 

William Parsons, a surgeon, stated, that he saw the bodies early on 
Tuesday, and was of opinion they were stunned first, and had their 
throais cut while in a state of insensibility. 

A witness, named G. Austin, who spoke to the position of the 
body of the housekeeper, stated that Chalcraft must have seen her 
on the floor when he called his master, and that he made him show 
him how he stood when he called; at the same time asking him 
why he did not open another door, which was the more obvious me- 
thod ? He made use of this remarkable expression, “ You would 
have done as I did, if you knew the pedigree of the atlair as I do.” 
He also asked him why he did not go up to sce his master’s body? 
Hle replied, that he could not for all the town, because he never saw 
any man murdered but the man at Portsmouth. Witness asked if 
he meant to say he had seen that man murdered? He said, no, he 
meant after he was murdered. 

The notes found at Chennel’s were produced ; one of them enly 
was slightly tinged, but not very apparent whether with blood or not. 

Chennell said his father gave him the notes on Sunday whileat 
dinner. 

T. Allathorp is a warchouseman, Gate-strect, Lincoln’s-inn, Lon- 
don. ~ He paid the two notes to Mr. Chennel on the 4th of November. 
He knew them by having the name of Baker on them. 

W. Coombes was waiter, in November last, at the Angel Inn, 
Godalming. He remembered the evening of the discovery of the 
murder: Chennell was at their house on that evening with Sarah 
Hurst. Ile observed them whispering together. He heard these 
words by Sarah Hurst, “* Hold your tongue, Chalcraft, I want no 
more of it.’ He saw Chennel in August last, and said to him, 
“ Charles, when your business is arranged you will go and live with 
your father.” C hennell answered, he would go home to eat and 
drink, but not to slee p, because the housekeeper would know at what 
hour he came home. He hoped some moruing, when he got up, he 
should find her with her throat cut; and if he inet the men coming 
out of the door who had done the murder, he would not tell of it 
though he were to be hanged for it himself; and that if he found 
them both so, he would not be the least sorry ; nor even if he com- 
mitted the murder himself,should he think he bad committed any sit. 

James Ayles is a wheelwright at Godalming. He remembered 
Chalcraft coming to his shop in November last. Witness asked him, 
“* What does Great George (meaning Chennel) do now?” Prisoner 
answered, “ D— me, I do not know what he does. He goes 0 
letting off fire-works at the Richmond Arms. ‘There will be a : bigger 
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blow up in Godalming than ever was known. You will soon hear 
of it.” 

E. Mandeville keeps the Three Lions public-house, at Godalming. 
Chennel was there on Sunday before the murder. He had some li- 
quor, but did not pay for it, and said he would come again and 
pays , : 

—— Johnstone is a drayman at Godalming. He went to Hassa- 
combe with bis dray on the Monday before the discovery of the 
murders. G. Chennel, the prisoner, went with wituess. He put up 
his horses there. Chennel asked him to pay a pot of Leer for him,as 
he had only 2d. in his pocket, and had left his money at home. 
Chennel said to the landiord, I have no money, but I will make it up 
to you another time. They turned to Godalming, and arrived at 
seven o’cluck : witness saw no more of him that night; witness saw 
Chalcraft in the evening of the murder, who said be had left his mas- 
ter at home at half-past eight, unbuttoning the knees of his breeches 
to go to bed. ‘The deceased said, “ But, I will go to bed,” aad she 
said, “ 1 willstay up for George, who comes to supper.” 

Elizabeth Stillwell is the wife of Stillwell, in whose house Chennel 
lodged. She remembered the morning of the murder. She heard 
him go out on Monday morning at ten,he came home a‘ter midnight 
on Monday between twelve and one: she lett the door open for him. 
On Saturday previous the prisoner owed her five weeks’-rent. He 
promised to pay heron Monday. Witness lent him some money on 
Saturday night, and he promised to return the whole on Monday. 

Hannah Chuter lives in the same pussage in which Chalcraft 
lived. She saw the prisoner go out a quarter before cight on the 
night of the murder. She followed him down the passage, and then 
returned. She went afterwards to Mr. Chennel’s, and bought some 
birds’'seed. ‘The clock struck cight as she was returning from Mr. 
Chennel’s. She saw Chalcraft as she was returning at the end of 
Mr. Chennel’s passage. She saw him come home about balf-past 
nine. 

C. Woods, on the evening of Monday, was in the street near Mr. 
C’s house. Saw two persons going down to Mr. C.’s_ passage 
dressed in round frocks. They were near the door of the kitchen, 
This was about half-past seven. Those persons were conversing 
together some time. ‘There was a light in a bake:’s shop opposite 
that cast a reflection down the passage. He knew the prisoners 
very well, and believed those persons to be them. He did not ob- 
serve their faces ; he knew them by their figures. 

William Stiliwell lives in Godalming. He saw Chalcraft on 
Monday evening, about half-past nine, going towards Mr. C.’s house. 
He met Sarah Hurst about fourteen or filteen yards behind him, 
going the same way. 

J. Tidy keeps the Richmond Arms, at Godalming. He knows 
the prisoner Chennel, who was at his house on Monday, the 10th 
November. He came at seven, and called for beer and tobacco. He 
paid for the beer which came to 83d. and then went away, leaving his 
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pipe onthe table. It was about nine. About a quarter before ten 
he returned alone. He then called for a pint of beer, then a penny, 
worth of tobacco. Witness brought some clean pipes. Prisoner 
did not think the other pipe could be still lighted, as be was absent 
three-quarters of an hour. He afterwards bad three glasses of brandy 
and water, and two pots of beer. Chennel left his house about half. 
past eleven. The reckoning was 2s. 3d. Chenvel was in witness's 
house on the Friday preceding, when he said he wished his father's 
housekceper were dead, and if he saw any ove murder her be would 
not tell it. 

G. Wallace was at the Richmond Arms on Monday the 10th of 
November, and saw there G. Chennel, who left the inn about tep 
minutes after nine, in company with Fisher, and returnod a quarter 
before ten alone. 

W Cooper is hostler at the Red Lion. He remembered standing 
at the door about a quarter past nine, and saw Chalevaft and Cher 
nel standing face to face. Witness saw them go down towards Chee 
nel’s. They had both smock frocks. Witness continued there abou 
ten minutes, but saw nobody returning. 

William Cobly lives at Godalming. On the night before he 
beard of Mr. C.’s death he went out of the Red Lion,and talked with 
the last witness. He then saw Chennel and Chalcraft standing toe 
gether. He went to Fry’s, the stocking-maker, opposite the Rieh, 
mond Arms. He stopped there some time, and in going down the 
town he passed Mr. C.’s. Wher near he beard a woman seream, 
He thought it came from C.’s passage. Witness walked about eight 
er ten paces, and saw a woman apparently looking for something, 
and then he perceived Chennel standing in front of the passage. 
He appeared to have come up the passage. ‘The prisoner was 
speaking to the woman. After the scream he heard a great fall 
Witness then went to Mrs. Wood’s, in Bridge-strcet, and stopped 
there ten minutes. In passing to Mrs. Wood’s, he went through 
Chalcraft’s passage. In coming back witness met Chalcraft going 
home between Mr. C.’s and his own house. 

Mary Morley is the wife of J. Morley at Godalming. On the 
Monday night, when Mr. C. was murdered, she passed Mr. C's 
passage a quarter past nine, and saw Chaleraft and Chennel just 
within the passage. Chalcraft looked out as she passed. 

Sarah Hurst lived: in Godalming, and knew the prisoners; sav 
Chalcraft at five in the evening of Monday, the 10th November. He 
asked if she should be down town that evening ; she said she did net 
know. Hesaid he wished she would. She told him she would eome 
down if he wanted her. Nothing move then passed. She saw bim 
again a little after nine, a few doors below Mr. C.’s. He was alent. 
She asked what he wanted. He said he wanted ber to stard by Mt 
C.’s duor.to watch. Nothing more then passed. He went to Mr. 
C.’s house, and witness walked in front ef the deor-way, backward 
and forward. She remained theve some time. Ske saw G. Chennel 
going in when Chalcrait. went. — After Chalerait came aut, she 
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heard’a screech from within. Chaleraft said, when he came out, 
« {s that you, Hurst?” She swid, * Yes.” She asked him what 
they had been doing? He answered, we have done for them both. 
Witness saw some blood on his frock sleeves by the light of two caa- 
dles in the opposite shop window. Witness asked. how it came 
there? He satd it was the blood from — two. Chenncl, while 
they were talking, came up from the passage, and asked who Chal- 
crait. was talking to. He said he was tatking to Hurst. One or 
two persons passed atthis time. They parted— —Chalcraft went down 
to the town, and Chennel went up. Witness likewise wentup. The 
next night she was in company with Chalcraft at a public-houseé, 
and he offered 4/. to keep it secret. She told him she would nt 
have it. This happened in the Angel Inn. She told him to hold 
his tongue; she did not want to hear any more of it. She saw him 
on Wednrsday evening coming from Mr. Wood's house, in the cus- 
tody of Pattock. She asked him how he got on. He said, “ All 

well, Satah, ut present.” 

The evidence for the prosecution here closed, and the prisoners 
were asked what they had to say in their own defence. 

Chennel gave an account of the transactions of Monday, which 
he partly read froma paper. The account did not very much 
vary from what appeared in the evidence and his previous statement. 

Chalcraft gave an account of his conduct on Monday, stating 
what he did at the different hours, but brought in many things that 
had no reference to his exculpation. He delivered this story, in- 
troducing the most minute circumstances, and the most trifling 
dialogues, without the least stop or embarrassment, in a firm voice, 
aid with great composure vf manner. The only symptom of 
anxicly of agitation that appeased was a quivering in his fips, 
which he found it necessary to wet frequently with his tongue. 
He concluded by declaring “ What I have said is true, so help me 
God.” 

The Judge (Mr. Serjeant Lens) then proceeded to sum up the 
evidence. fle was not aware that he could do any thing more in 
this case than recapitulate the different accounts given by the wit- 
nesses of the conduct of the prisoners during the hours between cight 
aid eleven on Monday, the 10th November. If they could rely on 
any part of Sarah Hurst’s evidence, the decision of the jury would 
be short. She, acc: ding to her own account, was appointed to 
watch while the murder was commi tting, and was therefore a party 
in the murder. She had ch: irged others with the crime, and it was 
difficult to say, whether her charge was the effect of malignity, or the 
delirium nof her mind. The jury were to consider how far a persufi 
of such character was to be listened to. He was afraid that ‘wet 
evidenc* must be laid aside, and that the jury must rely onthe other 
evidence alone. ‘The evidence on which the jury were to form theit 
Judgment included the minute points of time, of situation, of con- 
duct, of deciarauun, and language. The declarations of Chennel’s 
hatred were linportant; but the jury were to comsider that.the ex- 
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pressions he used with regard to his father and his housekeeper 
coarse and violent as they were, extended over a long course of tins 
before the fatal deed ; and the jury were to judge, whether they were 
the infatuation of criminality, unconsciously avowing its designs ; or 
loose idle words, that had no definitive meaning. He thought that 
these expressivns could hardly be taken to convey what they meant; 
as they declared the intention of murder, which no man in his 
senses who meant to commit the crime, would previously declare, 
The Learned Judge then went over the different parts of the evidence, 
and showed its bearing on the guilt or innocence of the prisoners 
with great discrimination and inpartiality, and concluded an address 
to the jury of two hours and three quarters, about ten minutes before 
nine o'clock. ‘The jury almost immediately returned a verdict of 
guilty against beth the prisoners. ‘There was very little change in 
the appearance or countenance cither of Chalcraft or Chennel when 
the verdict was pronounced. The Learned Judge then proceeded to 
pass the awful sentence of the law, apparently much affected. He 
told the prisoners thattbey had becn found guilty by a jury of their 
countrymen, after the most mature and paticnt investigation of theif 
case; and he might now mention what he had studiously abstained 
from hinting before, that he thought the conclusion they had come to 
the only one to which any reasonable man could come on the ‘evi- 
dence against them. Lie could not omit stating to the prisoners the 
situation in w bich they steod with regard to the deceased. The one 
of them stood in the rejation of a son—a relation which shouléalways 
create the utmost reverence and love ; the other in that of @ servant, 
which should always command duty and respect. Murder con 
mitted in these relauons could scarcely admit of aggravation, but the 
crime in their case bad been aggravated ty circumstances of almost 
unexampled atrecity. ‘The one had lifted up his hand, not only 
against his father, but that father aged and feeble ; and the other 
agaiust a master whom he himself had denominated kind and benevo- 
Jent. If they had not yet prepared their minds by repentance fo 
suppli¢ate that God whom they bad offended, they should employ the 
few hours that yet remained for that purpose, without uselessly 
denying their guilt, and endeavour to place their souls in @- state to 
receive pardon in another world for a deed like this. He then sene 
tenced them to be executed on Friday, and their bodies afterwards 
to be given to be anatomised and dissected according to the statute 
The prisoners were then led away. Chaleratt protesting that be 
was * as innocentas the child unborn,” and Chennel saying nothing 
During the Judge's address, the prisoners, appearing both fatigued, 
were allowed to sit down on the sides of the dock. Chalcraft had 
no counsel, Mr. Common Sergeant and Mr. Andrews were counsel 
for Chennel. ‘The counsel for the prosecution were Mr. Gurney, Ma 
Bolland, and Mr. Ueatb. 


Executions at GODALMING. “ ’ 


_ * 
George Chennel, aged 38, and William Chaleraft, ageg5Q years 
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were executed on Friday the 14th of August, at a quarter past eleven 
o'clock in the morning, upon a temporary gallows, erected in Go- 
dalining Meadows. 

The culprits, since their conviction, have evinced the greatest 
apathy. ‘They were conducted to Gaildford Gaol on the night they 
were convicted, aud were placed in the condemned cells, and double’ 
ironed. Two clergymen visited them on the same night, and prayed 
with them for a considerable time. Chennel remained during the 
whole time in a torpid state,and wished to avoid ¢onversing with 
any.one, especially upon the subject of the murders. Before the cler- 
gymen (the Rev. Mr.West, of Stoke, and the Rev. Mr. Coles) left him, 
they admonished him to prepare, by a true repentance, for a future 
state, they entreated him to confess his sins, and pray for pardon. 

During Wednesday night Chenuel slept seven hours, and seemed 
very much composed. Chalcraft was feverish and uncasy, but slept 
sound for several hours. On Thutsday the Rev. Mr. Mann, the 
ordinary of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, and chaplain of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, came down to visit the prisoners, and ‘to attend them in 
their dying moments. He visited them immediately, and remained 
on Thursday night with them a considerable time, entreating them as 
the only reparation they could make to society, to relieve the minds 
of the people, by acknowledging their guilt of the murder ‘for which 
they were so soon to suffer, and also their guilt of the other murders 
at Petersfield, Farnham, and Reading, of which they were so strongly 
suspected. The culprits declared, in the most positive terms (per- 
ticularly Chalcraft), that they were “ innocent as the child unborn 
of the murders of Mr. Chennel and Mary Wilson.” 

On Thursday evening Mrs. Chennel, the wife of George Chennel, 
visited him with her child, a fine lad about six years of age. The 
moment Chennel saw them he burstinto tears, and embraced her 
most affectionately. ‘They were left together in the cell for about 
twenty minutes, and when they parted his wife was in a dreadful state 
of anguish ; he did not seem to fecl so much as when they met. He 
persisted to his wife that he was innocent of the crime for which he 
wasdoomed to dic. Ina short time afterwards a more afflicting 
scene took place. Chalcraft’s wife and six children presented them- 
selves at the gaol door to take “ a last living leave” of the husband 
and father. The interview was overpowering to the spectators ; 
such real distress and misery cannot be depicted ; it is impossible to 
be truly described. The agonizing shricks of the mother, the heavy 
groans of the father, and the cries of the children, would have’ pierced 
amarble heart. 

Mrs. Chalcraft used the following emphatic words when she was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to speak :—“* Oh! my dear Will, 
tell me the truth ; as a man, who stands before God, and is going to 
die, if you are guilty of the murder, pray, for God’s sake, don’t hide 
any thing, and have the weight of guilt upon your conscience when 
you are dying.” Chalcraft replied, “* My dear, 1 am innocent of the 
murder, or 1 would confess it.” 
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Mrs. Chalcraft stated to him, “ that she had been upbraided by 
her neighbours with washing the bloody clothes, and you know,, and 
God above knows, that I never did.”’ 

Chalcraft answered, “ They are.cruel to you. I’ never did the 
murder, or had any hand in it, and you never saw any bloody 
clothes.” , 

Chalcraft then admitted, that he was at old Mr. Chennel’s on the 
night preceding the discovery of the murder, from a quarter past eight 
to a quarter pas} nine ; buthe still persisted that he had no know. 
ledge of the murder. 

Mrs. Chalcraft was about to leave the cell, when she presented the 
babe, she held in ber hand to Chalcraft to kiss ; she then exclaimed, 
«“ Of, God! to morrow this child is just twelve months old, 
and your father then is to die. I hope God will be a father to my 
children.” They then embraced, and were separated by the gaolers, 

Chennel asked the Rev. Mr. Mann, when he left him on Thursday 
night, to be kind enough to visitthem as early as he could on the 
following morning. The reverend gentleman was with the criminals 
on Friday morning as early as six o'clock. Eleven was appointed 
for the time they were to suffer, Mr. Mann continued praying apd 
reading hymns to them until half past eight ;-ihey ‘still persisted 
that they were not guilty of the crime for which they | were about to 
die. Mr. Mana hesitated for aconsidcrable time before he would 
administer the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to them. , After some 
time spent in protestations of their innocence, the worthy divine cau- 
tioned them, in the most feeling and religious language, not to take 
sin to their souls by partaking of so divine an ordinance with a lie in 
their mouths. 

They continued to declare their innocence after the Sacrament was 
administered ; they were bound by ropes in the usual manner, and at 
about half past nine they were led to the prisan door, and placed in 
@ waggon, upon which, was erected a platform, which they were to 
be launched from under the gallows. ‘The following is the form of 

the procession from Guildford to Godalming, a distance of about 
four miles. ~ 

Waggon and platform, in which were the criminals sitting with 
their faces towards the horses at the front of the waggon. The Rev. 
Mr. Mann sat between them, reading prayers and hymns. The exe 
cutioner sat facing them, with a drawn sword in his hand. The Rev. 
Mr. West, of Sfokt, sat on the right hand of the executioner, occa- 
sionally administering consolation to the criminals. 

‘When the procession began to move Chennel once changed colour, 
but he soon became composed, and did not move a muscle during the 
remainder of the way ; he was totally unaffected by the surrounding 
multitude ; he seemed as insensible as a block of wood, and kept his 
eyes fixed upon the platform all the time, until the moment he arrived 
under the gallows (except once, when he answered @ question of Mr. 
Mann’s), and he cast his eyes up atit,andsighed. Chaleraft, during 
the whole of the time, responded to the prayers of the clergyman, 
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gid seemed sensibly afected'with his awful situation, The proces- 
sion arrived on the fatal spot about ¢leven o'clock ; the. place is sur- 
founded by hills, and thousands had assembled at the place of execu- 
tion. On the left hand of the criminals was the farm Tately occu- 
pied by young Chennel. . ; 

When the platform was placed under the gallows, the executioner 
asked Chennel to,mount upon it; he sprung up with surprising vigour 
and: boldness, and stood erect and firm, ‘without ‘betraying the most 
remote symptom for fear during the time the executioner tied the rope 
round his neck. During that time a gentleman, for whom Chaleraift 
kad worked,-was in decp:conversation with him 9.Chalcraft had prot 
mised him(his own words) “ to tell him the whole pedigree of the 
affair when:he came to the place of execution.” The gentleman in- 
treatéd him:tofulfil-his ‘promise ; Chalcraft trembled very. much, 
but recovering himself, he again protested his innocence of the mur- 
der. 

When'the procession was on the road, Mr. Mann carnestly intreateé 
Chennel' to wake a confession ; and ‘told him that-he ‘had no right te 
expect: metcy unless he acknowledged his crimes, ‘f it ‘was only for 
the purpase of preventing innocent persons from suffering {for the crimes 
which they had committed. Mr. Mann then put thequestion (which 
we above alluded to) direct to Clennel in'the most’ solemn manner, 
“ Did you, or did you not, commit the murder, or assist at all init? 
Chennel listed up his eyes, and said, in reply, “ | mever had any 
concern in the murder.”’Chalcraft turned his head:round,and looking 
at‘hiun very expressively answered, “* You did, ‘'George, you know 
you did.” 

When Chalcraft wasdesired’to ascend .the ‘seaffold, she trembled 
very much, and looked anxiously round. It was thought he would 
have:made a confession, but he only shook hands with a gentleman, 
and again repeated his asseveration of innocence. He then mounted 
the scaffold, and the rope being adjusted round his neck, the Rev. 
Mr. Mann ascended also, and held a conversation with them ; ‘he-said 
that they were now on the very verge of the grave, but it was nét too 
date to make a full confession ; and he cntreated them if they,-as dying 
mea, had any regard for theirsouls, not to die denying the truth. 
Chenuel replied, “* What I have asserted is the trath.’ “These were 
his Inst words. —Chaleraft was deeply engaged in prayer, and made 
Roanswer, “Mr. Mann, then prayed with them, and having ‘left the 
fatal apparatus they were launched into eternity. Chemnel was ‘a 
great deal convulsed. Chalcraft dicd almost instantly. Afterthangiig 
‘am hour; they were cut down. and their bodies were-given to Mr. Par- 
‘80ns,isurgeon, at Godalming, for dissscction, 

George: Chennel was the only child of his father,:by. whom he was 
treated with great indulgence ; he had set binr up in lifeas a farmer, 
“alter hwhad.deserted the profession to which’ he bred him ; -he had 
"supplied his'wants when by idleness and profligacy she had squan- 
deted his property ; he had ‘taken and offered to maintain’ bis 
child; “he ‘had rescued “bim Fr prosecution when, by fore 

512 
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gery on hiself and brother, he had exposed himsclf to that fate 
which be ought to have suffered; for this he had mortgaged his 
small frechold estate, and he would have given bis all to seclaim him 
when he jmbrued his hands in his blood, : 








Sketches of and Extracts from a new Novel, entitled 
“ Tales of my Landlord.” 


HE Heart of Midlothians, for such is the title of the story which 
occupies these four volumes, is the Tolbooth, or Newgate of 
Edinburgh, and it is facetiously declared to be a sad heart, a close 
heart, a wicked heart, and a poor beart. At the execution of one 
Wilson, in September,1736, for robbing a Custom-house officer, some 
tumult arose, and Porteous, captain of the town guard, fired among 
the mob, by which several persons were killed. For this offence he 
was tricd, and condemned to death, but seprieved by Queen Caroling 
on the day appointed for his dvom. The populace were infuriated by 
this banlk on justice,as they considered it,and at night the extraordinary 
spectacle was secn of an organized multitude disarming the soldiery, 
securing the gates, treaking open the prison, dragging forth’ the 
prisoner, and hanging him near the usual place for carrying into 
effect the sentence of the law, No disorder of any kind accompanied 
this tumultuous rising, in which politics were deeply concerned. 
The fiction woven upon this real incident is thus managed. In the 
Tolbooth, at the period of Porteous’ mob, is a girl named Effie Deans, 
accused of child murder, or ar least of concealing the birth of a 
natural child, which was a capital offence by the then laws of Scot 
Jand. Sheis the youngest daughter of David Deans, a cow-kecper 
near Edinburgh, rigid Dissenter of the sect of the Cameronians, 
Reuben Butler, a poor young schoolmaster in holy orders, and at- 
tached to Jeanie Deans, the elder sister, is forced by the mob to of 
ficiate as chaplain to Captain Porteous ; and it turns out that an oc- 
complice of Wilson, who acted @ conspicuous part in this riot ini a fe 
mule dress,is the seducer of poorEflic,and the father of her lost child, 
To rescue her is one of his inducements to undertake this desperate 
exploit, but she refuses to escape when the doors of her dungeen are 
opened to her. Robertson is ubliged to fly, and figures in halt « dozen 
Jonathan Wild sort of adventures ; one of which is to persuade Jeanie 
Deans'to swear that her unhappy sister had not concealed her preg 
nancy trom her, which would do away with the capital charge 
against her. This perjury the religious and virtuous Jeanie refuses 
to commit, and Effie is convicted and condemned to die. Jeanie now 
determines to walk to London, and solicit her pardon from the Queen; 
and through the mediation of the great Duke of Argyle, she obtains 
an interview of her Majesty, and miraculously carries her poitit. Ja 
her journey, however, she encounters some strange obstacles. She 


ig made captive by an old gipscy of the name of Murdockson, who 
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with her mad daughter, are the parties that dispose of Effie’s child, 
out of revenge for the seduction of the daughter. by Robertson. She 
also encounters Robertson himself, who turns out to ‘be the son of 
Mr. Staunton, a dignitary of the church, and of a very ancient family. 
He is now reclaimed and repentant, Having accomplished her pur- 
pose in London, Jeanie returns, marries Butler, who is presented to 
a church by the Duke of Argyle ; and David Deans, being appointed 
a kind of overseer at.the same place, the whole family settle comfor- 
tably on the borders of Dumbartonshire, Effie, when released, clopes 
from her father’s house, and is secretly united to her lover, who gets 
her polished by a few yvars residence upon the Continent, and returns 
to England and to large property with his wife, whose history is con- 
fined to bis own bosom, and that of her sister. They live in splendid 
wretchedness, while the bumbler branches of the Deans’ connection 
enjoy eomiort and happiness. Mrs. Murdockson being very properly 
hariged at Carlisle, her confession affords reason to believe that Effie’s 
infant bad pot been murdered ; and Robertson alias Sit G. Staunton, 
with his lady, visit Scotland, in order to trace him if possible. In 
his search he lands at an island near Butler’s residence, where_ he is 
attacked by a desperate smugeler and his associates, and killed, it is 
believed, by a young lad, one of the gang. ‘This savage is his own 
son, who had been sold by Murdocksou to these banoitti. He pe- 
rishes soon after, and Lady Staunton is converted to Catholicism; and 
retires toa convent. Old David Deans is gathered to his fathers, and 
the Butlers lived beloved and die lamented. 

Such is the general outline of this novel ; but there are subordinate 
characters of considerable originality, who fill up the canvass, and 
often stand on the foreground, Of these the chiet are, the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, a selfish Natural, and a suitor to Jeanie Deans, though 
his mode of courtship is exceedingly curious and taciturn. Bartho- 
line Saddletree, an artisan, prone to attending the Court of Session, 
and his wife Mrs. Glass, a snuff seller in London, and Scotchcousin 
tothe Deans. The Queen, Lady Suffolk, the Duke of Argyle and 
his family. Madge Wildfire, alias Miss Murdockson, a crazy Ophe- 
lia. in low life, singing snatches of old songs, and conversing with 
fancied ghosts and goblins. lutcliffe, a police officer, compound of 
thief and traitor ; together with sundry villains, such as adorn the 
Beggar’s Opera, and a due proportion of Edinburgh lawyers and gos. 
sips, who are brought in more or less to take a share in the business 
going forward. 

We now proceed to make a few extracts. The death of an old 
gtiping rascal, the elder Laird of Dumbiedikes, is well painted. He 
was about to distress his tenants, Deans, and the mother of Biatler. 

“ On the very term day, when their ejectment should have taken 
place, when all their neighbours were prepared to pity, and not one 
to assist them, the minister of the parish, and a Doctor from’ Fdine 
burgh, received a hasty summons to attend the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 

th were surprised, for his contempt for both faculties had been 
pretty commonly his theme over an extra bottle, that is to say, at 
least once every day. The leech for the soul, and he for the body 
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alighted inthe court of'thé Tittle'ol@ Maiiot “house, ‘at ‘afniost the 
same time ; ‘and when’ they liad ’'‘vazed & mhonient at ‘cach ‘other ‘ia 
some ‘surprise,’ both inthe ‘same’ breath expressed their conviction 
that Dumbiedikes tnust iteeds be very ill indeed, Sitice he siimthoned 
them both to his presence’ at diice. ‘Ere the'scrvant’éould’ usher 
them to his apartment the party was augmented ‘by’ a ‘man of law, 
Nichil Novit, writing himself procurator before the Sheriff court, for 
in ‘those days*thefe were no solicitors. This’ldtter’ pérson was ‘firgt 
summoned to the apartment of thé Laird, where, after some, short 
space, the soul cuirer and the’body curer were invited to join him, 

«“ Dumbiedikes had been by this time transported ‘into the best 
bedroom, used’only wpon ‘occasions of death and marriage, ‘and 
called from the former of thest ocelupations, the Dead Room. 'Thére 
was in this apartment, besides the sick person himself and Mr. Novit, 
the son and heir of the patient, a tall gawky silly looking ‘boy, ‘of 
fourteen or fifieen, anda housckeeper, a govd buxom figure ot 
a woman, ‘betwixt forty and fifty, who had ‘kept the keys and 
managed matters at Dumbictlikes, since the lady’s death. It was'to 
thése attendants that Dumbiedikes addressed himself pretty veatly in 
these words ; temporal and spiritual matters, the care‘of his health 
and affairs, beimg strangely jumbled in a head which was never ‘oue 
of the elearest — 

“ These aresair times wi me, gentlemen and ‘nerghbours! amaist 
as ill as at the aughty nine, when [ was rabbled by the collegeancrs. 
They mistook me muckle—they ¢a’d me a papist, but there was 
nevera papist bic about me, minister.—Jock, ye'll take warning— 
it’s adebt we maun a’ pay, and there stands Nichil Novit, that will 
tell ye I was never gude at paying debts in my life.—Mr. Novit, yell 
no forget to draw the rent that’s due on the Yerl’s band—if I pay debt 
to other folk, | think they suld pay it to me—that equals aquals.— 
Jock, when he hae naething else to do, ye may be aye sticking in 4 
tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye're sleeping, My father tauld 
me sae forty years sin, but I ne’ér fand time to mind ‘him.—Jock, 
ne'er drink brandy in the morning, it filesthe stomach; gin ye take 
a morhing’s draught, lit it be aqua mirabilis ; Jenny there makes it 
weel. Doctor, my breath is growing as scant as a broken winded 
piper’s, when he has played fur four and twenty hours at a penny 
wedding—Jenny, pit the cod aneath my head—but it’s a’ needless! 
Mass John, could ye think o’ rattling ower some bit Short prayer, it 
wad do me gude maybe, and keep some queer thoughts out o’ my 
head.—Say something man.’ ; 

“ ¢.] cannot use a prayer like a rat-rhyme,’ answered the honest 
clergyman ; ‘ and if you would have your soul redeemed like a prey 
from the fowler, Laird, you must needs shew me your state of mind.’ 

“ ¢ And shouldna ye ken that without my telling you?’ answered 
the patient. * what have [ been paying stipend and teind, parsonage 
and vicarage for, ever’sin’ the auighty nine, an’ I canna geta spell of 
@ prayer for’t, the only time I ever asked for ane in my life ?—Gang 
awa’ wi your whiggery; if that’s a’ yecan do; auld Curate Kiltstoup 
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wad hae read half the prayer book to me by this time-—Awa’ w’ye ! 
Doctor, ict’s see if ye can do any thing better for me.’ : 

The‘ Doctor. who had received some information in the meanwhile 
from the housekeeper on the state of his. complaints, assured him: thay 
medica} art could pot prolong his life many hours. 

« Then damn Mass John and you baith !” cried the furious and ur- 
tractable patient. “ Did you come here for naeting but to tell me that 
ye canna help me at the pinch? Out wi’ them, Jenny+-out o’ the 
house! and, Jock, my curse, and the curse o’ Cromwall gae wi’ ye, 
ifhe gie them either fee or bountith, or sae muckle as a black pair o’ 
cheverons.” 

The clergyman and doctor made a speedy retreat out of the apart- 
ment, while Dumbiedikes fell into one of those transports of violeat 
and profane language,which had procured him the surname of Damn 
me dikes-="* Bring me the brandy bottle, Jenny, ye b—,” he cried 
with a voice in which passion contended with pain. “ I can die as 
I have lived, without fashing ony o’ them. But there’s a fearful 
thing hangs about my heart, and an anker of brandy winna wash it 
away—The Deans at Wood end! I sequestrated them in the deer 
years, and now they are to flit they’ll starve—and that Beersheby, and 
that uld trooper’s wife and her oe, they'll starve—they’ll starve !— 
Look out Jock ; what night is’t?” 

* Onding 0’ snaw, father,’ answered Jock, after having opened the 
window, and looked out with great composure. 

“ They'll perish in the drifts,” said the expiring sinner==“ they'll 
perish wi cauild !—-but Ill be het enough, gin a tales be true.” 

This last observatian.was made under breath, and ina tone which 
made the very attorney shudder. Ile tried his hand at ghostly ad- 
vice, probably for the first time in his life, and recommended as an 
opiate for the agonized conscience of the Laird, reparation of the in- 
juties he had done to these distressed families, which, he obseryed by 
the way, the civil law culled restitutio in integrum. But Mammon 
was struggling with remorse for retaining his place in a bosom he 
had so long pussessed ; and he partly succeeded, as an old tyrant 
proves often too strong for his insurgent rebels. 

“ Tcanna do’t,” he answered with avoice of despair, It would 
kill me to do’thow can he bid me pay back sillier, when ye ken 
how I want it? or dispone Beersheba, when it lies sac weel into my 
ain plaidnuik ? Nature made Dumbiedikes and Beersheba to be ae 
man’s land-—She did by***Nichil, it wad kill me to part them.” 

* But ye maun dic, whether or know, Laird, said Mr. Novit ; 
* and maybe ye wad die easier—it’s but ying. T’ll serowl the dis- 
position in nae time,’ 

“* Dinaa speak o’t Sir, or I'll fling the stoup at your head—But, 
Jock, lad, ye see how the warld warstles wi’ me on my death-bed, 

Be kind to the poor creatures the Deanses and the Butlers. Dinna 
led the warld get a grip o” ye, Jock—but keep the gaer thegither ! 
and whate’er ye do, dispone Beersheba at no rate. Let the creatures 
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stay at a moderate mailing, and hae bite and soup; it will maybe be 
the better wi’ your father wnere he’s gaun, lad.” 

Aftev these extraordinary instructions, the Laird felt his mind so 
much at ease that he drank three bumpers of brandy continuously, 
and “ soughed awa,” as Jenny expressed it, in an attempt to sing 
“# De’ik stick the minister.” 


ea 





THE FLORIDAS. 


- stands on the west side of the bay of that name, 
From a number of good observations by Mr. Elliott, its latitude 
is 30, 28, 43, North, and its longitude 87, 14, 15, West, from Green- 
wich. The latitude of the bar at the entrance into the bay is about 
30, 18, North,and the longitude 18, 17, West from Greenwich. The 
harbour of Pensacola is rendered of little value from a singular cause, 
The worms inthe harbour are so numerous, that a vessels bottom 
is generally ruined in two months; and it is abso'utely necessary for 
all vessels, not copper bottumed, lying in the harbour to be hoved out 
and cleaned every five or six weeks. 

The entrance into the bay is defended by a small fort on the west 
end of St. Rose’s Island, and a battery on the main land nearly oppo- 
site to it. 

The Coenecuh falls into the head of Pensacola Bay, which is a 
beautiful body of water, well stored with a variety of fine fish, crabs 
and oysters, and is justly considered one of the best harbours on the 
whole coast ; vessels not drawing more than 21 feet of water may 
cross the bar at all times with safety. 

This river has generally, though erroneously, been called the 
Escambia, which is the name of a much smaller stream that fallsinto 
it from the West, a short distance above Miller’s Place. The banks 
of the Cocnecuh, during a large portion of the spring, are inundated 
for many miles down to Pensacola Bay, vith very few exceptions. 

The upland of West Florida is generally ef a very inferior quality. 
The river bottoms and flats are fertile, but too inconsiderable as to 
quantity, or too low and marshy to give much value to the province. 





REFLECTIONS. 


E who goes to speak in public, should first be sure of two 
things ; that he has good sense himself ; and that his hearers 

have good sense. 
Men are fated to dispute for ever about even the simplest ideas; 
for there are perhaps no two men who conceive ary one of these pre- 
cisely in the saine manne. 
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MILITARY LAWS. 


MONG the Assyrians, the King had the right to dispose of his 
subjects for the purpose of war; he fixed the number of soldiers, 
whom each governor was to choose among the flower of the youth. 
The soldiers took an oath of fidelity to the King; and, as despotism 
was afraid of the military power, the King took the precaution of 
changing the garrisons and the chiefs of the army every year. No 
Assyrian was admitted into the King’s guard. 

In Egypt, on the contrary, the men who were born in the class of 
warriors were from caste necessarily devoted to that profession. The 
jaw declared the disobedient soldicr, and the still more guilty soldier 
who deserted his colours, infamous. ‘This disgrace, which the legis- 
lator preferred to capital penalties, gives an honaurable idea of the 
character of the Egyptians, and of that of their princes. 

A fact will prove how sensible the Egyptian warriors were to this 
pipet of opinion, which the moderns call the point of bonour, 
Paammeticus having placed his confidence in foreign troops, the va- 
tional warriors were incensed at it. “ ‘two hundred thousand, it 
is said, abandoned his standards. Persons.were sent in vain to con- 
ciliate them ; in vain the King, who followed them, conjured them 
not to quit their country, their wives, their childzen, thei temples. 
* Aslong as we shall retain these arms,’ said they, striking their jave- 
lins on their shields, * it will be easy for us to find afcountry.’” 

The laws in general respecting the soldiery tended to make their pro- 
fession respectable, and long preserved Egypt from the misfortune of 

having recourse to the mercenary aid of foreign troops. The army was 
absolutely dependent on the King, who assembled or dtsbanded the 
troops at his pleasure. 


aa 
ANECDOTE. 


A Gentleman had built a very fine house, and thereby much im- 

paired his fortune. Ile took a pride, however, in showing it to 
his acquaintance. One of them, after viewing it all, remarked a 
motto over the door o1a VANITAS. “ What,” says he, * is the mean- 
ing of this Oya?” ‘tis a word I don’t understand.” “ I will tell you,” 
said the gentleman, “ I had amind to have the motto cut ona piece 
of smooth marble, but there was not room for it between the orna- 
ments, to be put in characters large enough to be read. [ therefore 
made use of a contraction anciently very common in Latin manu- 
scripts, whereby the m’s and n’s in words are omitted, and the omise 
sion noted by a little dash above, which you may see there, so that 
the word is omnia, OMNIA VaNitas.” “QO,” said his friend, “ 1 now 
comprehend the meaning of your motto, it relates to your edifice ; and 
signifies that if you have abridged your ommia, you bave nevertheless 
left your vaniras levible atiudl length.”— Franklin’sCore spondence. 
You. 58. : 5 K . 
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Answer, by S. Turner, of Stoke-under-Ham, to Ann's Charade, inserted May 4, 


HE VIOLET yields a sweet pertume, 
And sheds a fragrance round ; 
She lifts her drooping head, but keeps 
A station near the ground. 


Similar answers have been received from Aon; G. England, of Lyme ; and 
J. Parris, Axminster ; C. M. Wilson; R. P. and A. Taylor, of Piympstock : 
Philomathes ; and Aon, of Nortbover. 





Answer, by R. G. of Plymouth, to A. T.’s Charade, inseried May 18. 


HEN winter withdraws her white mantle of snow, 
And dissolving to drops it melts slowly away : 
Then spring up the SNOW-DROPS their beauties to show, 
But, like all other beauties, how short is their stay! 


We have received similar answers from Ann; R. P. and Philomathes, of 
Plympstock ; J. Dyke, of Sutton; S. Turner, of Stoke-under-Ham; and 
J. Parris, of Axminster. 


$$} 


ANAGRAM.—BY R. OXENHAM, OF MARTOCK. 


Bde yen an animal of savage race, 
A distant island will remain in place. 





CHARADE.—BY W——Y, OF PLYMOUTH. 


TTEMPT to bring to mind the balf of two, 
My first will then appear most plain to view. 

‘Then think again—for on a certa® day 
My second many must be called to pay. 
My whale, in childhood, I esteemed most dear, 
And now, in youth, it tends my mind to cheer. 
Jacreased in years, twill round my heart entwine— 
The pleasing title will I trust be mine. 














CHARADE.—BY W. R. ISAAC, OF TRURO. 


HEN the heat of day is wasted, 
And the evening scenes prevail, 
By my first I love to ponder, 
Pleased to see the passing sail. 


Pleasant ’tis, beaeath my second, 
By the rivulet’s purliog stream, 

There to pass a peusive hour, 
Musing on some tender theme. 


When these parts you have inspected, 
And in order set them down, 

You an herb will then divulge, Sirs, 

She w it—'twill your labour crown. 























POE TR Y. 
wenntliaingae 
THE UNFORTUNATE PAIR, 

From Hudson’s Idylls. 


"THERE, in the contests of the village green, 
Was Alan foremost, foremost in the page 

Of village lore, while yet his boyish heart 

Beat only for the meed of honest praise ; 

There dawned his manhood, and a parent smiled 

On wedlock’s bond, to bless as bright a maid 

As e’er imparted happiness to man, 

Alas! ill-fated pair, who thought the world 

Pure as themselves! Ere one short summer passed, 

Detested warfare drew him from his home 

To guilt and wretchedness: but two fond hearts, 

So lately blended, still refused to part. 

Together to inhuman scenes they went, 

Where bloodshed less contamimates,the soul | 

Than the corrosive scenes of selfish vice, 

Which startle first, then o’er the victim steal -. . 

With yet a deeper, more repulsive dye. 

There, in a band to plunder long inared, 

Where shameless appetite, habitual crime, 

And licence uncontronled, had scarcely left 

One virtuous liaeament, their gailtless loves 

Raised the loud laugh of scorn; their theftless hands 

‘The hate of infamy. Example taught, 

Seductiun tempted long, subdued at last, 


{o the contagions precincts of a camp 
Withered the once pure partoer of his joys, 
And soon to loss of innocence and shame 
Disease and death succeeded. Thus berett 
Of every hope, with each endearment gone, 
Bold desperation urged him willing on; 

The deeper draught that deadens every pang 
Became his last resource, and he who once 
Had in each generous contest peerless shone, 
Warped to depravity, still found no peer. 


At length disbanded, to his peaceful home, 

Half pleased, he turned his steps. How flushed his cheek, 
How beat his heart, when from yon towering hill 
The well-known landscape broke upon his view ; 
The lofty elms still waving o’er the green, 

Where he so oft had ruled the boyish sport; 

The cottage peering through the woodland maze, 
Where long, where still an aged parent dwelt 

To bid bim welcome. Ah! the transient spark 
Of joy was soon extinct: his altered mien, 

And far more altered habits, now no more 

Could win the heart: from his unpractised hand 
The tool of industry fell useless. Vain, 
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Too late was each weak effort of reform: 

Yet would he strive, and oft-times ponder o’er 
The brighter prospect of his early years, 

So soon, so sadly clouded ; till perchance 

In shame, despair, he marked. the averted eye 

Of those who once ne’er met him bat with smiles, 


Who pitied, shunned him now; or traced the scenes, 


Whose every object mutely seemed to ask 
For her, who once so lovely, once so loved, 
Had with him joyed so oft to lay the schemes 
Of future happiness—the mingled pang 
Burst the full channels of a struggling heart, 
And closed at once the catalogue of woe, 











THE ROSE AND THE SNAIL. 


A FABLE, AFTER THE FRENCH. 


Snail thus once addressed the rose : 
* © fairest thon, and sweetest flower 
Which Flora bids ber charms disclose, 
And shed her sweetness through the bower 


Pardon, I pray, your humble slave, 
(Parsued the snail, with great respect,) 
One only little fault you have, 
Whieh you might easily correct. 


I mean those sharp and ugly thorns, 
Which wound whve'er approaches near ; 
Mar every beanty that aderns, 
And each admwer fil) with fear. 


Zephyr himself, your faithful lover, 
How new, how cruel, is his case! 

Dares only round your beauties hover, 
And fears to meet your fond embrace !”’ 


The poison caught: the rose consented, 
And stripped bimself of every thorn; 

But, O! how soon must be repented 
The error of that cruel morn! 


The guardian thorn no sooner gone, 
The snail became, from humble, tree ; 
Easy and impudent came on, 
And mounted the defenceless tree. 


There, quickly cankering every leaf, 
Each flower and opening bud he ate ; 

Aad now the rose perceived with grief 
Her error—but perceived too late! 


Her fragrance gone, her beauty blasted, 
And fled her young and virgin pride, 
Her life was bitter while it lasted, 
But soon she broke her heart—and died 


Ye fair, whom snail-like flatterers sue, 
_ Mark what the awful moral shows 

Virtue is be. uty’s thorn in you— 

But, O! : e wiser tuau the rose. 














